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Tre Pournal of Bellies Mcttres. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Paut Ulric, or the Adventures of an Enthusiast ; 
a Novel. 2 vols. 12mo. New York : Harpers. 

The publishers have ushered this book forth 
to the world as a novel, and therefore we are 
under the necessity of noticing itassuch. There 
is some difficulty in this. An essential of a novel 
is a plot ; and another, perhaps, though in these 
days this is rather questionable, is a moral. We 
are sure that Paul Ulric possesses not the latter, 
and, after a deal of seeking, are not quite sure 
that we have unraveled the former. As far as as- 
certained, here it is:—The hero is the son of a 
born Saxon, carried to England at a year old, 
and “ thrown upon a benevolent parish, where 
he was initiated, by a certain distinguished rec- 
tor, into the mysterics of boot-cleaning. He 
appears to have been a lad of spirit, as well xs 
indusirious habits; and was generally noted for 
his enterprise. At the age of ten he eloped from 
his master, and became a vender of newspapers 


in the streets of London ; at twelve he sold po-| 


tatoes at Covent Garden on commission ; at fif- 
teen, he absconded from a soap-boiler in the 


it home, as a first offering of the season. 1 obeyed, and 
gave it into her hands. 

“ You have chosen them with much taste,” said the 
countess; “ a beautiful flower is this!” she continued, 
selecting one from among the number—* its vermilion 
is in your cheeks, its blue in your eyes; and for this 
pretty compliment I deserve a—you resist, ch! My 
pretty, pretty lad, I will! There! Another, and you 
may go free. Still perverse ? O you stubborn boy! how 
can you refuse? Oue—two—three! I shall devour you 
With kisses !” - ¢ * * bs * - 

Who can choose but believe Paul when he 
asserts that the spirit of romance filled him every 
day. With such nursing as the abeve it is not 
at all a matter of surprise, that his enthusiasm 
(* entusymusy’ we think Braham used to call it) 
should be rapidly developed. Accordingly, when 
we find him but a short time after in America, 
no astonishment is excited at his pertinacious re- 
fusal to go to school or apply himself to any 
thing useful. We will do our readers the favour 
of transcribing ove of his mother’s letters, show- 
jing the mode in which our herw’s romance ex- 
‘emplified itself. It js not a bad(?) specimen of 
{the book :— 





“ Paul is growing more mischievous and wicked every 
|day. You may remember the beautiful monthly rose 
jwhich I was at so much pains to have sent out from 
London. Would you believe ihat he carried it away the 


Strand, to whom he had been apprenticed ; at lother day, and presented it to the daughter of a fishwo 
eighteen he engaged in the purchase and sale of man, with whom he said he was in love! ‘The baronet, 


old clothes ; at twenty, he became the proprietor 
of a mock auction in Cheapside, and, at twenty- 
five, by some unaccountable good fortune, be 


jalthough he despises leirning himself, has attempted to 
‘confine him to his studies; but, somehow or other, he 


| 


manages to escape, and, by way of recreation, destroy 
all the vines aud plants of the neighbouring gardens— 


was the owner of a house in Regent-street, and | particularly those of his tutor, Deacon Water. One of 
could beast of several thousand pounds in the! hie pranks I was almost disposed to laugh at myself. 


funds.”” This last acquisition his son, Paul, ver 
dutifully refers to a babit his father indulged i 


of irequenting the hells of St. James’ street, and 


assures us, with all becoming gravity and deco-' 


rum, that he owed his baronetey to picking up 
and taking care of “ Gentleman George,” alias 
the Prince of Wales, one night in the street, 
where he found him too drunk to take care of 
himself. After this very singular piece of good 
fortune, his father went to Paris, where he met 
with another accident—he got married. (else 
should we never have mentioned Paul) to a Spa- 
nish lady, whom he met there hunting a husband. 
With her he returned to England, in time to 
make Paul a native of that country. When our 
hero gets to be a good stout lad, his father takes 
him to the Continent, in order that a dowager 
countess of thirty-five may fall in love with him, 
and “curl his hair’? and “ feed him on sugar- 
plums.” Paul is in love too; at least, willing to 
believe so. We sclect a specimen of their en- 
dearments :-— 

“Come, my pretty little Paul,” ssid the countess, one 
pleasant afternoon, “ let us take a stroll upon the banks 
of the Arif” and, so saying, she seized me by the hand. 

We had rambled nearly a mile along this beautiful 
stream, when she directed my attention to some early 
flowers, which were blooming near the foot of a rock. 


|Th 
Y of 


" time amony his plants.) had undertaken to rear a patch 


e poor deacon (who prides hunself on his knowledge 
gardening, and indeed employs near!y all his leisure 


of Indian corn, and, by bis skilful management, it flou- 
rished beyond all precedent; unless, indeed, I may be 
allowed to except his ten children, who for rapid growth 
he thinks are not exceeded Ly any other ten children 
the village. Unfortunately, it became necessary for the 
deacon to leave home; and the weather, during his ab- 
sence, was excessively hot. When he returned, what 
was his astonishment on discovering that his corn was 
all withered or dead? Upon investigation, it was found 
that Paul had occasioned its premature death by punc- 
turing each stalk so effectually with his knife, directly 
under the surface of the earth, that it all withered in a 
single day. 

“ | will relate to you another of his wanton tricks. A 
short time ago, as the parson lay sleeping in the orchard, 
he stole away his hat and wig; so that, when the good 
man awoke, he was obliged to travel home bareheaded, 
to the no small gratification of a number of boys, whom 
Paul had collected to enjoy the sport. 

“ Do not fail to inform me of the newest style of head 
dresses. And if there are any approved preparations 
for removing freckles, or purifying the skin, be sure and 
send them out the first opportunity. : 

“ P.S.—We have got a new mattre de danse from Pa. 
ris, who it is said can teach his pupils to waltz elegantly 
in six lessons. For my part, 1 doubt it: nevertheless, 
Paul shall be placed under his instructions, as soon as 
he recovers from an indisposition occasioned by his 
drinking too much wine the other evening at a party. 
Poor little fellow! he was quite sick.” 





She desired me to gather a nosegay, that we Might take 
No. 26, raRT 1.—pDeEc. 29, 1835. 





Such amusements as these, interspersed with 


occasional horse tradings and pistol shooting at. 
barnyard game, to the great annoyance of papa 
and the neighbouring farmers, fill up his time 
very pleasantly until another opportunity pre- 
sents of his falling in love, which he does as a 
matter of course with a young lady from Phila- 
delphia, who fell into a stream of water at a most 
opportune moment for Paul, and gave him a no- 
table chance of jumping into a puddle and the 
dainsel’s good graces together ; there is a slight 
impediment however to the course of their love 
and happiness, in the fair creature’s previous en- 
gagement to a worthy young denizen of her own 
town, with whom she. takes quite a novel and 
striking mode of bringing our hero acquainted. 

Paul grows quite lachrymal with this disap- 
pointment, notwithstanding the rallying of a cer- 
tain silk dyer’s spouse, yclept Mrs. Fife, for 
whom our hero has quite a sneaking regard, and 
whose pretty foot and ankle are his debtors for 
divers high-wrought encomiums, which we can- 
not afford the space to treat our readers with. 
Let it suffice that they are worthy of the author 
and the occasion. In this lady's affections he 
as a rival, mm the editor of the village paper ; 
and a night scene between the dyeing dame and 
editor relieves Paul’s ennui in some measure by 
producing a duel; in which the lady’s two 
sparks figure as principals, and the only result of 
which is a firm and enduring friendstip between 
this brace of worthies—which we suppose is the 
genteel finale to such like proceedings. 

About this period of his life, Paul, as he tells 
us, begins to grow grave and thoughtful, and ut- 
ters a huge wallet of trite sayings and sombre 
reflections, such as have cumbered unread book- 
shelves for these three centuries. Here for a 
laste. 


“ How mysterious is human existence! and how uncer- 
tain is everything conuected with it! We look around 
and behold the earth thronged with multitudes of the 
human race—poor pageants of an hour!—all playing 
their parts in the great drama of life, until at length the 
curtain falls, and they are heard of no more. Buch is 
the history of man. Like a shadow, he is seen for a 
moment, and then vanishes for ever. His name may 
linger for a while in the memory of a few fond friends ; 
but they too are perishable, and, like himself, will finally 
go down to the tomb, all alike to be forgotten.” 

But we cannot follow Paul through all his va- 
garies, nor indulge in many reflections with him: 
for to confess the truth, neither are entirely to 
our taste. He at length falls in with a lady quite 
as romantic as himself, the supposed daughter of 
a murderer, and associated perforce with a most 
dreadful set of beings. She is seized and carried 
off by a bandit bold in Pennsylvania !! the head 
of a secret society (here we conceited a smell of 
anti-masonry and abductiveness), into whose den 
Paul gets initiated, with a great parade of raw- 
head and bloodybones-ism, in order to rescue the 
errant damosel, which he effects just in season 
to accommodate her father and a ferocious Capt. 
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Despard with an opportunity of abducting and 
carrying her off to England. Paul follows in 
due time ; 1s shipwrecked, and saved of course. 
and that in true romantic style, by his lair one’s 
father ; meets with Captain Despard, who kills 
legions, and is himself despatched by our hero ; 
who discovers the real father of his ladye fair, 
sees due punishment meted out to all villains, 
marries and lets his mother know of it, and in- 
tends, so says the book, to return to America ; 
at the which we are marvellously regretful, as 
we are afraid, if he once more gels intoa * free” 
country, he wil! perpetrate another book, 

Surry are we that time must be occasionally 
wasted in the perusal of such attempts; still 
more so are we that there should be found any 
who are willing to deceive the public by re- 
commending them; the rage for fustian novels! 
gives the command of paper and types to many 
who would be better employed in any quiet 
manner, and who not having given a fund to the 
treasurer, Memory, cannot draw the assistance 
they require for their purposes, and therefore 
foist in second-rate scraps from small authors, | 
and make page after page of most unreadable 
improbabilities, if not absurdities. 


From the London Atheneum. 
Goethe's Correspondence with a Young Lady. 


Continued 











It is no casy task to continue our extracts; the writer) 
appears in such a Protean varicty of character, that to 
give some indication of its several aspects, would compel 


he had nothing of the kind about him. This talk made 
me angry (that was necdlees, you will say); 1 turned to 
Schlegel, and said, in German, ‘Madame de Staél has 
made a double blunder, first in her expectations, and 
next in her opinion; we Germans expect that Goethe 
can shake from his sleeve twenty such heroes, that will 
equally astonish the French : we imagine, however, that 
he is himself a hero of a totally different stamp.’ Schle- 
gel is to blame for not having brought her to a better 
understanding on this point. She threw a laurel leaf, 
with which she had been playing, on the ground; I 


|stood upon it, and pushed it aside with my foot, and 


went away.” 

As a pendent to the above, we extract the following 
account of the meeting between Madame de Staél and 
Goethe’s mother at Frankfort. As a picture, although, 
perhaps, a little caricatured by the lively writer, it is ex- 
cellent. The old-world stateliness and conscious pride 
of the Frankfort dowager—-the theatrical mode of the 
“ celebrated woman's” appearance, in a scene calculated 
to raise its effect by the broadest contrast, are very hap- 
pily sketched. It is like an allegorical picture of the 
genius of modern France, surrounded by the representa- 
tives of the middle ages. 

“ My ill-fortune brought me to Frankfort just at the 
time when Madame de Staél passed through, (i had al- 
ready been favoured with her company for a whole even- 
ing at Mayence,) but your mother was qnite glad that I 
was at hand to assist her, for she was already apprised 
that the De Staé] was to bring her a letter from you, and 
wished me to perform the interludes, in case she should 
need relief during this great catastrophe. * * The 
interview was at the party of Bethmann-Schaaf, in 
Moritz Bethtmnann’s apartments. 

“ Your mother, either in irony or in pride, had deco- 
rated herself exceedingly, but with German humour, and 
not at all in the French taste. 1 must tell you, that 
when I saw her with three feathers on her head, waving 
on three different sides—one red, one white, aad one 
blue, the French national colours—rising from a field of 


| 





suite, who were all desirous of making the acquaintance 
of Goethe’s mother. Your mother returned their cours 
tesies with a new year’s wish in French, which she kept 
murmuring between her teeth amidst solemn reverences; 
in short, I think the audience was pertect, and must have 
given a fine specimen of German grandezza.” 

e will now turn to a delighttul little bit of confes- 
sion recorded in the Journal kept by Bettine, of Goethe's 
request alter their first interview at Weimar, and chiefly 
written in the autumn of the year in which it took place. 
It is not often that young ladies can be won to disclose 
such histories as this pretty passage contuins; and the 
frankness with which the journalist acceded to the poet’s 
desire on so interesting a point, is quite in harmony with 
the general artlessness of character which, in our eyes, 
lends a rare charm to her descriptions. In the little ance- 
dote now before us, besides the acknowledged sweetness of 
the subject, it is delicious to meet that dignified and ex. 
cellent man, the philosopher and poet, Herder, in a mo- 
ment of amiable relaxation from his habitual gravity. It 
must be premised, that Goethe, with a natural curiosity, 
had requested his pretty friend to record all the kisses 
she had received and remembered :—the first is con- 
nected with a beautiful story of a wounded soldier, whose 
life the young heroine saved while war was raging in 
the streets of Frankfort ;—here is the second: — 

“And now I will straightway tell you the history of 
my second kiss—it came almost immediately after the 
first; and what will you think of your young friend for 
having been so easy? On this occasion, indeed, it passed 
easily enough, and with one of your own intimates too. 
Some one rings—down I ran to open the door—a man 
in black, with a serious countenance, and eyes slightly 
inflamed, entered; before he told his name, or said what 
was his business, he gave me a kiss. Ere 1 could recol- 
lect myself, I gave him a box on the ear; and then, for 
the first time, looking angrily in his face, I discovered a 
friendly countenance, that seemed neither startled nor 
indignant at my proceeding ;—to escape from my em- 
barrassment (for I hardly knew whether I had done right 


us to translate half of the entire collection. She is quick | sunflowers, my heart beat with delight and expectation. | or wrong), I hastily opened for him the door of my grand- 


and almost perplexing in her changes ; the appearance | She was rouged with great skill; her great black eyes) mamma’s apartments.* 


But my surprise was soon con- 


of one moment is in direct contrast with the succeeding, | discharged a whole salvo of artillery ; round her neck/| verted into alarm, when the latter cried out, time after 
and yet all ure so vivacious and pleasant, that we regret| she wore the celebrated gold decoration the queen of| time, with the greatest animation, ‘Is it possible! Herder, 
our inability to do more than snatch a trait here anc} Prussia gave her; her bosom was covered with lace of; my friend Herder!—that chance should have led you to 


there. 


ancient fashion and great splendour, a perfect family} this moping spot—a thousand welcomes.’ Hereupon 


That Bettine was in love with Goethe dans les formes,| treasure; and thus she stood in white shining kid gloves| succeeded a thousand cinbraces; during which I quietly 
is quite evident, and this more from the little sailies of} —one hand carried a curiously wrought fan, which she slipped away, and hoped that, amidst this torrent of 
feeling which she unconsciously betrays, than frou her| kept waving in the air; the other, which was bared, all) caresses, the single one which was answered by a box on 
avowed devotion. Her jealousy of all who approached) over rings, set with sparkling stenes; while, from time | the ear might be buried. But no, he forgot neither kiss 
to time, she took a pirich from a gold snuff box, orna-| nor blow; and while pressed to the heart of grandmamma, 
mented with a miniature of yourself, wherein you ap.) and fettered by her encircling arms, he kept peeping over 
views with Madame de Staél, the first of which she thus| pear with powdered ringlets, pensively leaning your) her shoulder at her grandchild, with a look of suppliant 


or presumed to admire him, is most amusingly cun- 


- : , 
spicuous ; and in no instance more so than in her inter- 


| 


describes, after a comparison that must be admitted to 
have some truth, in spite of its whimsical petulance :— 
“ A celebrated woman is a curious thing ; no woman! 
dare compete with her; she is like eau de vie, with which 
the grain it is made from must not equal itself. A spirit) 
like this bites the tongue and tnounts into the head: so| 
does a celebrated woman, too,—but 1 am fonder of the} 
pure grain, which the sower casts into the loosened soil;! 
the blessed sun and the fruitful rains woo it forth again, 
and it makes the fields all green, and bears golden ears, 
and then at last comes the joyous harvest home; I would 
rather be a simple gruin of wheat than a celebrated 
woman, and had rather be broken by Aim as his house- 
hold bread, than bounee through his head like a dram. 
Now, I will just mention, that yesterday I dined with 
Madame de Staél, at Mayence. No other lady would sit 
next her at table, so I placed myself beside her ; it was 
uncomfortable enough, for the gentlemen stood round the 
table, and had all posted themselves behind us ; and one 
pressed on the uther, in order to speak with her, and get 
a sight of her face, leaning quite over me. 1 said ‘ vos 
adorateurs me suffoquent,’ at which she laughed. She 
told me that Goethe had spoken to her of me, and I was} 
fain to stay, for I longed to hear what he had said; and| 
yet J felt vexed, for I had rather he did not speak of me! 
to any one, nor do I think he did—she only said it, per- 
haps, for talking’s sake. At last there came so many, 
all of whom would talk with her over my shoulders, that 
I could endure it nu longer, and saying to her, * vos 
lauriere me pésent trop fort sur les épaules,’ | rose and 
forced my way out through her adorers ; whereupon Sis- 
mondi, her companion, came up and kissed my hand, and 
said I had a great deal of esprit ; he repeated the remark 
to the others, and they all echoed it some twenty times 
over, as if I had been a prince, in whom the eonmmnonest 
thing that can be said passes for wisdom. I listened to 





her afterwards, while she was speaking of Goethé; she 
had expected to find him a secoud Werther, but had been 
disappointed ; neither his manners nor his appearance 
suited the character at all, and she sadly lamented that | 





head on your hand. The party of the more distinguish- 


ed old ladies tormed a semi-circle in the bed-chamber of 


Moritz Bethmann, on the sanguine purple carpet, with 
its white medallion in the centre, decorated with a 
leopard ; the company looked stately enough to be quite 
imposing. Beautiful Indian plants were ranged along 
the walls, and the apartments were lighted with dim 
glass shades; opposite the semi-circle stood the bed on a 


base of three steps, covered, also, with purple hangings ;| 


on each side were placed candelabra. I said to your 
mother, *‘ Madade de Staél will fancy herself summoned 
before one of the Cours d'Amour, for the bed yonder 
looks like the mantled throne of Venus.’ 

“At last the long-expected guest came, through a suite 
of lighted apartments, accompanied by Benjamin Con. 
stant: she was dressed as Corinne, in a turban of blue 
and orange silk, a robe of similar colour, with an orange 
tunic, clasped so bigh as to leave her bosom little room ; 
her dark eyebrows and lashes glittered, and her lips had 
a mysterious red; her gloves were drawn down, and onl 
covered her hands, in which she carried the well-known 
laurel-branch. As the apartment where she was ex- 
pected lies below the rest, she was forced to descend to it 
by four steps. Unhappily she held up her robe before 
instead of behind ; this gave a terrible blow to the solem- 
nity of her reception; for, for a moment, it looked quite 
comical, as this figure, in the excess of the oriental style, 
precipitated herself amongst the stiff dames of a demure 
Frankfort circle. Your mother darted a few courageous 
glances.at me while the presentations were going on; I 
had placed myself apart to observe the whole scene. | 
perceived the amazement of the De Staél at the strange 
decorations and appearance of your mother, in whom an 
uncommon pride was visible. Sie spread out her train 
with her left hand, with her right she saluted, playing 
with her fan, ond while making frequent and condescend- 
ing bows, she said with a raised voice, audible throughout 
the apartment, ‘Je suis la mére de Goethe” ‘ Ah, je suis 
charmée,’ replied the authoress. Here ensued a solemn 
silence. Then came the presentation of her intellectuol 





| 
| 





reproach. I understood him at once, and in like manner 
intimated to him that he must not denounce me, or I 
would have my revenge, and stole off to the ante-chamber. 
But Herder had no devotion left for grandmamma—for her 
sweet recollections of Switzerland—for the scraps frou 
the ‘ Letters of Julia Bondeli,’ which she communicated— 
he had no ear for her flattering and animated eulogies, or 
tor her discourse uf learned matters. He asked, * would 
she not let him see her grandchildren?’ So we were all 
three solemnly led forth, and at the same time instructed 
by grandmamma how fortunate we were in seeing, and 
receiving the blessing of such a man. On his part, too, 
there was no remissness: he hastily came up to me, and 
laid his hand upon my head, which looked upwards 
menacingly at him, and said slowly and seriously —t This 
child appears to be exceedingly self-dependent: if God 
has bestowed this gift on her as an instrument of happi- 
ness, may she exercise it without hindrance, so that all 
may consent to her resolute will, and none desire to 
break her spirit... Grandmamma was not a little amazed 
at this singular benediction ; and the more so, as he gave 
none to my sisters, who were, however, her favourites. 
We were dismissed, and went into the garden. In those 
days we wore wide scarfs of blue and white watered silk; 
they were tied behind in bows, spread out to their full 
breadth of at least an ell wide, so that they looked like 
butterfly wings. While I was working in my flower- 
plot, some one seized me by these wings—it was Herder. 
* Look you, my little Psyche,’ said he, ‘ with wings one 
may indeed enjoy liberty, if the use of it at the right 
time is once learned; but by tie wings also one may be 
imprisoned ; and what will you give me, now, to be set 
free again?’ He demanded a kiss—I made an obeisance, 
and kissed him without making the Icast oppesition.” 





* This lady, it will be remembered, was the celebrated 
Madame de la Roehe, at that time advanced in years. 
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VARIETIES. 


A Movine Boc.—This rather rare phenomenon has 
been lately witnessed on a part of Lord O’Neil’s estate, 
in the neighbourhood of RandaIstown, on the Ballymena 
road, and about two and a half miles from the former 
town. On the 19th ult., in the evening, the first move- 
ment occurred. A person who was near the ground was 
surprised to hear a sort of rumbling noise, as if under| 
the earth; and, immediately after, his surprise was not} 
a little increased, on perceiving a part of the bog move | 
pretty rapidly forward, a distance of a few perches. It) 
then halted, and exhibited a broken, rugged appearance, | 
with a soft peaty substance boiling up through the| 
chinks. It remained in this state till the 22d, when it| 
suddenly moved forward, at a quick rate, covering corn-| 
fields, potato-fields, turf stacks, hay ricks, &c., not a ves- 
tige of which now remains to be seen, So sudden and} 
rapid was this movement, that the adjacent mail-coach 





| 
| 
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that name; but these, and the Romans generally, knew 
and cared as little about the history of the nations whom 
they plundered, as we care about-the history of the Ca. 
ribs or Cherokees. 

The Stuarts were a wrong-headed race, or had to rule 
a vicious people. James I. was assassinated ; James IT. 
was killed by accident; James IL]. was murdered ; James 
IV. was killed at Flodden ; James V. died of grief; Henry, 
Lord Darnley, was murdered; his wife, Quecn Mary, was 
beheaded by Elizabeth ; Charles I. was beheaded ; James 
II. died in exile; the Duke of Monmouth was beheaded. 

A Hussanp in Requistrion—The “ Nouvelliste de la 
Meuse” contains the following article, which appears to 
be seriously meant :—“ A lady in the department of the 
Ardennes, Madame Destables, has offered™1,500 francs 


|reward to any one who shall bring back her husband, 


whom she has lost since the 13th of May, 1833, or who 
shall give any information as to his place of abode.” The 
advertisement is succeeded by a description of the re- 


road was covered, in a few minutes, or, rather, moments, | doubtable husband, who appears to have belonged to the 
to a depth of nearly twenty feet. It then directed its! venus Thumb :—ex. gr.: “height four feet two inches,” 


course towards the river Maine, which lay below it; and 
so great was its force, and such the quantity of matter 
carried along, that the moving mass was forced a con- 
siderable way across the river. In consequence of the 
late heavy rains, the river has found its channel through 
the matter deposited in its bed, otherwise the water 
would have been forced back, and immense damage 
done to the land on the banks. The fish in the river 
have been killed for a considerable distance. The 
damage done by the mossy inundation has been very 
considerable. About 150 acres of excellent arable land 
have been covered, and rendered totally useless. Down 
the middle of the projected matter, a channel has been 
formed, through which there is a continual flow of dark 
peaty substance, over ground where only two weeks ago 
the reapers were at work. A house close by the road is 
so far overwhelmed, that only a part of the roof is to be 
seen. Besides the actual damage sustained, the utmost 
alarm prevails, and the people living adjacent to the 
place have been removing their furniture, &c. to a dis- 
tance. All manner of absurd reasons are assigned to ac- 
count for the destroying visitation ; but as the cause is 
one of a natural and sufficiently well ascertained kind, it 
is useless to dwell upon the solutions offered by igno- 
rance.— Northern Whig. 

Pomren.—Professor Zahn, the diligent observer of the 
excavations of Pompeii, has sent some new and interest- 
ing accounts of the discovery of various antique fresco 
paintings, of great value. They are in a private house, 
near the old city walls, not far from the house of the 
Vestals and the temple of Isis. Of these paintings, 
which are in one small apartment, the first represents 
Psyche torinented by three Cupids ; the second, Phedra 
and Hyppolitus; and the third, the Sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia. * 


Tur Enouisn at Bapen.—The immense number of 


English visiters assembled in the city of Baden for. the 
benefit of the baths, has just been broken up, although a 
great portion had previously determined on muking a 
long stay at that watering-place. The following occur- 
rence has led to this unexpected departure :—A young 
English nobleman had brought with him two sporting 
dogs of considerable value, which were seized by a field 
ranger, for a supposed breach of the game laws. The 
officer, instead of taking possession of the animals, shot 
them both in the presence of their master. We under- 
stana that one of the dogs had cost 100, and the other 50, 
guineas. The young nobleman, supported by the entire 
of the English residents, presented a complaint to the 


grand duke of Baden, and insisted on the dismissal of 


the over-officious gamekeeper. This request was in- 
stantly complied with, and the English visiters seemed 
perfectly satisfied. Tlowever, strange to say, two days 
had hardly elapsed, when the gamekceper was publicly 
reinstated in his former employment, without any reason 
being given for this singular revision of the grand duke’s 
decision. ‘The English residents viewed this as wn insult 
offered to them generally, and they accordingly came to 
the determination of quitting Baden forthwith ; they set 
out in various directions, and a considerable number 
have arrived here.—Frankfort Correspondent of the 
Times. 

A Heap or tHe Cuurcn.—Samuel Aplin, who, for np. 
wards of half a centary, has performed the perilous task 
of oiling the vane on the summit of the spire of Salisbury 
Cathedral, has, owing to age and infirmity, relinquished 
his high office. He was proverbially called, at Salisbury, 
“the head of the church,” from being so often at its 
top. 


On no subject do greater mistakes exist, than in regard 


to British origin and early history. Compilers begin 
with the school-boy’s oracle—Cwsar or the writers under 


and “ afflicted with deafness.” 


—agee 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 

The Library.—This supplement closes the 
sixth volume of our multifarious Library ; a se- 
venth will be commenced next week, with a bril- 
liant series of tales by the Reverend Dr, Croly, 
author of * Salathiel,’ entitled “ Tales of the 
Great St. Bernard,” to whieh we shall then call 
the reader’s attention. ‘Ihe Octavo Library is 
now also in press, and will be simultaneously 
issued, with the same contents as the quarto. 

The success of the publication having been 
long since established by the favourable opinion 
of a discerning public, we do not feel, in closing 
la vear with the present volume, as if we were 
about to part with our old friends, butahat, hav- 
ing arrived at a new starting point, we shall have 
the pleasure of taking up new and additional 
passengers. ‘To this end the edition for 1836 
will be again considerably enlarged, that none 
may be disappointed in their orders. 'Tender- 





pliments of this happy season, we thank them 
each and all for their past favours, and promise 
them equal industry and punctuality for the fu- 
ture ; next Tuesday we shall express more fully 


work ; for the coming volumes we have many 


he found at least equal to former ** samples.” 


this popular miscellany of the best extracts from 


equal in size and shape to one of this “ Library,” 
call the attention of the friends of the publica- 
in sheets, or bound to match. After the pro- 
Museum of Foreign Literature was placed under 
our editorial supervision, and it somewhat inter- 


onerous, and having abandoned the ‘** Museum,” 


we shall endeavour to make it for the coming 


hope # will be found both amusing and instruc- 
live to the fireside circle, for whoin it is particu- 
larly calculated by its novelty, purity, and enter- 
tainment. 


** Library,” will be promptly attended to, so long 
as the limited number on hand ean be supplied ; 








ing to all the patrons of the “ Library” the com- 


our views of the past and future conduct of the 


attractive new works, which if not interfered 
with by better, of still more recent novelty, will 


Waldie’s Portfolio —Twenty-six numbers of 


British periodicals have been published during 
1835, which now form a very cheap volume, 


and to which, as its “ Companion,’’ we would 
tion ; the volumes may be procured complete, 
spectus of the Port Folio was published, Littell’s 
fered with our plan, though not materially ; we 
have found the duties of so many periodicals too 


we shall be more free to pay special attention to 
the Port Folio: having the means in our hands, 


year as valuable as these means will admit. We 


Orders for the past volume, which 
can be sent by mail at the same rate as the 


—priee unbound $2.50, containing 416 quarto 


pages, titles and indexes. Number one of the 
new volume will be published, next Saturday. 


The Rocky Mountains’ Journal.—We com- 
mend the extracts from Mr. Townsend’s Jour- 
nal, which will be found in our supplement of to- 
day, to the favourable notice of American read- 
ers generally, as a foretaste of a book which, if 
the author should return and complete, will pro- 
bably rank with that of Lewis and Clarke. The 
notice of the Flat-head Indian child witha board 
on its head to flatten the skull, is. novel: no 
other traveller, that we remember, has recorded 
having witnessed the process ; indeed it has been 
taught in medical schools, if not in our own 
country, by Professor Monroe of Edinburgh and 
others, that the peculiar conformation of the 
heads of those Indians was natural—a position 
which this information refutes. ‘The account of 
the operations of the party in carrying their 
goods, &c. round the falls of a river, with the bit 
at sleeping in damp beds, is eminently happy, 
and evidently free from all exaggeration. 

Gilbert Gurney,—of which we have now given 
all that has appeared, is said to have been writ- 
ten for the New Monthly Magazine as an off- 
set to the popularity of Peter Simple, Japhet, 
&c. tales that attracted all readers to the Me- 
tropolitan. The author has succeeded perhaps 
in concentrating more variety and actual fun 
than Marryatt; there is more to laugh at in the 
same space, but we doubt after all if it is so good, 
because notwithstanding the likeness to proba- 
bility is preserved, the scenes and situations are 
not so natural, ‘The practical jokes at Wolver- 
hampton house are very farcical and humorous, 
but are carried a little beyond credibility, mak- 
ing it in fact, a scene for low comedy; the 
perusal will afford many as much amusement as 
a theatrical afterpiece, but we cannot adinit that 
the vein is equal to Japhet or the admirable, the 
inimitable Petcr. We doubt whether better 
things in their way, than Gurney, Peter, and 
My Cousin Nicholas, all of which have appeared 
in our columns, are to be found; they are the 
great guns of the three most popular magazines, 
the New Monthly, Metropolitan, and Black- 
wood ; the labours of three of the best wits of 
our time, to whom one is disposed to be grate- 
fel for many a hearty laugh, when care would 
otherwise have obtruded and cast a glooin over 
our evenings. ‘They each possess a rare requi- 
site, that they may be read alone once, and to 
friends a second time, without losing any of their 
relish. They have afforded amusement to all 
who are not determined enemies to mirth, and 
conjoined with substantial fare, such as Burnes 
and Lamartine, have, we trust, been generally 
acceptable. Of another chapter of 

Japhet,—we are again disappointed by the 
packets, but shall surely, we presume, have it in 
lime to commence the new year with, 

Herschel’s Discourse.—Sir Jas. Mackintosh 
gave the following high praise to Herschel’s 
* Discourse on Natural Philosophy:”—*« Mr. 
Iferschel has contributed to * Lardner’ a dis- 
course on natural philosophy, the finest work of 
philosophical genius in our age, or perhaps (as | 
exclude the sciences) the finest since Bacon, 
who, though the greatest of philosophers, has 
properly no science. I firmly believe no other 
man in Europe could have written Herschel’s 
discourse.”” 

His opinion of Hogarth.—* 1 perform my 
promise of giving you some account of what I 
have been reading in Hogarth. ! do not think 
it quite justice to say that he was a great comie¢ 








fhe PFourual of Welles Detives, 








genius. It is more true that he was a great mas- 
ter of tragedy and comedy of low life. His pic- 
tures have terrific and pathetic circumstances. 
and even scenes; he was a Lillu, as well as a 
Fielding. His sphere, which was English low 
life, was contracted indeed compared to that of 
Shakspeare, who ranged through human nature 
in all times, ranks, and forms; but he resembled 
Shakspeare in the versatility of his talent, which 
could be either tragic or comic ; and in a pro- 
pensity, natural to such a talent, to blend tragic 
with comic circumstances.’’— We shail, ere lung, 
publish Mr. Lamb's Essay on the Genius of Ho 
garth, coinciding with the above. 

Roget’s Bridgewater Treatise, of which a 
handsome edition bas just been issued in this 
city, in two octavo volumes fuil of wood cuts, 
is decidedly the best of the series, as it is also the 
most expensive. ‘The first volume contains ac- 
counts of the mechanical functions of animal and 
vegetable bodies ; in this department the zoo- 
phytes, or animated plants, the lowest in the 
scale of animated beings, will be found eminently 
curious and interesting. In treating of animal 
nutrition, clear explanations are given of the 
preparation of liquid and of solid food, by masti- 
cation, trituration, and deglutition, the processes 
of digestion, chylification, lacteal absorption, cir- 
culation, respiration, secretion, absorption, and 
nervous power. In all these various topics Dr. 
Roget is perfectly at home, the explanations be- 
ing made entirely intelligible; and we cannot 
confer on our readers a greater pleasure than 
by persuading thein to peruse these portions, as 
well, indeed, as the whole work. “ ‘The know- 
ledge,”’ soys the Edinburgh Review, “ which fits 
us for the world, must always be deemed worthy 
of acquisition. Science, like the thread of the 
spider, enables us to maintain a communication 
with regions otherwise inaccessible. [t connects 
us with what is remote in the past, and interests 
us in what is distant in the future. If ignorance 
was the cause of an early scepticism, * knowledge 
is the wing wherewith we fly to heaven.’ ”"— 
This expensive work to the publishers would not 
have been undertaken in former years, because 
there were so few readers who would care for tt ; 
we may rejoice for our country that there are 
now enough to appreciate its very great value; 
ladies now take up such werks with avidity, and 
derive both pleasure and profit from them ; this 
we have seen in the case of Roget, an English 
copy of which we have been fortunate in pos- 
sessing fur some time past; from it our readers 
must remember several delighiful extracts, as 
well as a copious article from the Edinburgh 
Review, inserted in early numbers of the Pon 
Folio for 1835, to which we would refer as an 
index of the value of what we consider one of 
the very best republications with which America 
has been presented for many years. 

** Conti, the Discarded, and other Fancies,”’ 
is the title of the newest novel from the Harpers. 
From a partial inspection we are half inclined to 
look to it with a favourable eye. The writer, 
H. F. Chorley, is a rising author ; we shall give 
the character of the work, if possible, in our 
next. 

Professor Griscom has issued a circular pro- 
posing to form a class of females, not exceeding 
twenty-five, to whom he will impart by familiar 
and conversational lectures, and by reiterated 
explanations and examinations, instruction in 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry. 
natural philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, mine. 
ralogy, geology, botany, technology, and the 





philosophy of the arts; intellectual and moral 
philosophy, English composition, &c. Suitable 
means will be adopted by which so much of 
wunatomy and physiology may be pleasantly taught 
as to render this subject a study of deep. interest. 
Here is presented a rare opportunity of acquir- 
ing knowledge, to which we invite the attention 
of our readers. Professor Griscom may be seen 
at No. 232 Arch street, third door above Ninth. 


BINDING. 

The volumes of the “ Library” and * Port 
Folio’’ if Jeft at the publication office, No. 46 
Carpenter Street, rear of the Arcade, near 
Seventh St. will be handsomely and compactly 
bound to order. 


A. WALDIE. 


PAYMENTS. 

As this publication bas been always conduct- 
ed on the principle of a quid pro quo, the pro- 
prictor most earnestly solicits all who are in 
arrears to make immediate payment; all who 
have not paid and whose respectability and re- 
sponsibility we have no means of ascertaining, 
will be struck from the packing books, and their 
return must depend on their payments being 
made. ‘To some of those who are known, the 
work will be continued till they have time to 
make a remittance after our contract is com- 
pleted by the issue of this number. (t= Pay- 
ments according to the terms, in advance for 
1836, will now be especially acceptable, as cal- 
culations have been made upon the general 
promptness of th large bulk of our respectable 
subscribers. A. WALDIE. 

No. 46 Carpenter Street. 

*,.* Those who receive the first number of 
the ensuing volume and retain it, will be consi- 
dered subscribers for the year, as otherwise we 
should have broken sets. 


-_———— 


New American Publications. 

Anima! and Vegetable PBhysiology, considered with 
reference to Natural Theology, by Peter Mark Roget, 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology in the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, &c, &c.; being Part V. of the 
Bridgewater Treatises on the Power, Wisdom and Good- 
ness of God, as manifested in the Creation. With nearly 
500 wood cuts. In 2 volumes 8vo. Philadelphia: Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard. 

Human Physiology, ilustrated by engravings, by 
Robley Dunglisson, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, 
Therapeutics, Hygiene, and Medical Jurisprudence, in 
the University of Maryland, &c. Second edition, with 
numerous additions and modifications, in two vols. 8vo. 
Same publishers. 

Prayers adapted to various Occasions of Social Wor- 
ship, by Alexander V. Griswold, D. D. Second edition. 


Philadelphia: W. Marshall & Co. 


Conti the Discarded, with other Tales and Fancies, 
by Henry F. Chorley. 2 vols. 12mo. N. York : Harpers. 
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— 15,—C. C. Carroll, Princess Ann, Md. 
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—— 17,—Cephas Simmons, Friendship, Md. 





—— 15,—Jas. H. Chipman, Larrabee’s Point, Vt. 
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